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HOW FAR CAN YOU ACCEPT CRITICISM? 





A writer-student friend of ours challeng- 
ed us recently with the "knotty problem that 
bothers me very much indeed: namely at what 
point do you accept and at what point do you 
reject a critic's, or teacher's, dicta con- 
cerning your work?" Our friend told of runn- 
ing into another friend who earns her "liv- 
ing writing juveniles.” She, too, had worked 
with critics. "We talked about the business 
of being 'poured into a mold' and had a good 
laugh over it. She says every writer exper- 
iences that concern when they are trying to 
learn. We also had a good laugh over the of- 
ten opposing views of the 30-odd authors in 
— (a handbook for writers. Ed.) as to what 
makes a good story." 


This woman has certainly put her finger on 
an important question. She says: "The talk, 
I may add, did me good, because I was going 
quietly mad trying to use all the ideas you 
and the books I have read, have given me."1 
know what she means because I know how I suf- 
fered during my two years of trying to cre- 
ate at the same time I was learning intens- 
ively about technique at the 47 Workshop at 
Harvard. The first real course in Wereative 
writing". It was like becoming conscious of 
the wheels of your mind revolving, or one's 
teeth grinding. It was nerve-wracking. 


You cannot be creative and critical all at 
the same time any more than most people can 
rub the top of their head and pat their stor 
ach at one and the same time. You have to al- 
ternate. As I told our friend, it is neces- 
sary to think of yourself as a sponge. You 
dip into the water of technique; you soak up 
a lot, but a lot more runs off. Don't worry 
about that. Each time you study, learn some 
thing about just one point. Don't try to ab- 
sorb it all. Think about that one point and 
turn it over in your mind. Then forget it & 
just write. You can't successfully try touse 
technique consciously while you write. Your 
writing will suffer. But afterwards, go back 
and see how well you have applied what book 
or critic has told you. See if you have ap- 
plied your new found ideas. Gradually youll 
find you are learning and doing more things 
well instinctively. You are adding to a na- 
tive cunning. Remember that only what you do 
instinctively, will truly serve you. There- 
fore, write and rest. Learn while your mind 
is fallow. 


But getting back to that business of "ac- 
cepting" or "rejecting", Don't ever let any 
one try to pour you into a mold. Don't ever 
accept ideas merely because they are in the 
book or because the critic says so. Or bdbe- 
cause you think that's the way to make mon- 
ey. Ii isn't! That's the sure route to dry- 
rot. You must grow, mature. You must retain 
your own identity, your own uniqueness. 


Elva and I insist that our students think 
things out for themselves. We say: "You must 


not 'accept' merely because we say so. But 
because you 'see' a principle or a detailas 
practical and true. We have had more exper- 
ience than you. Longer and with more writers 
You may not be 'ready' yet to accept certain 
fundamentals. You must reject temporarily be 
cause you lack experience. But be patient & 
keep growing. Keep asking questions. It's a 
case of Mark Hopkins on the end of that log 
with a student. ere must be give-and-take 
and both must keep everlastingly at it, un- 
til the student understands and can use the 
principle. You must keep at us and—make us 
show you in terms that you can understand(A 
teacher's failures are those students, who, 
hurt or lacking interest, ‘accept' and move 
away, unconvinced.) This kind of teachingis 
exhausting to both sides. 3ut if you learn, 
that's all that matters.” 


Incidentally, this is why fixed fees, and 
a fixed yardstick of so much per 1,000 words, 
can be a snare and a delusion. a man's fees 
may be "reasonable" or high. But if he does 
not put interest in your welfare and individ 
ual attention into his work, his help isn't 
worth a nickel to you. and on the contrary, 
if he does a really creative job, his time, 
energy and devotion may be worth much more, 
to you, than he can possibly charge you, or 
what you can afford to pay. The real inter- 
est of an honest and sincere teacher may or 
may not always be absolutely "correct". That 
is something you must determine for yourself 
But in a certain sense it can never really be 
paid for. Especially in small sales or none 


The trouble with the articles our writer- 
friend referred to, indeed all articles with 
a big name author's by-line, is that many of 
these, well meaning though they are, are not 
teachers, and they have not thought too much 
about how and what they have learned regard- 
ing writing. With all due respect to George 
Bernard Shaw, who certainly was cocky, tt te 
not always true that those "who know, do, é& 
those who don't, teach." There are some of us 
who believe that even in the field cof writ- 
ing, teaching is a professional art requir- 
ing high integrity and imaginative skill. So 
it is a fact that some teachers are not both 
creative and critical. They know writing in 
side and out, but they cannot always write. 
and sone writers on the contrary, often per- 
haps because they are irked by the univers- 
al laws of their craft, from which they can- 
not escape, like to boast of their ownclev- 
erness and make hard worn seem ridiculouly eas 
y. In practicing this cynicism they do anin- 
ordinate amount of harm by their irrespons- 
ible, or just unconsidered, remarks thet are 
accepted by certsuin types of writers as Gos 
pel truth. 





well, there is a confession of faith by tro 
teachers of writing, who try to give totheir 
students the best that is in them. You will 
see that we use REWRITE a lot to augment and 
supplement our special work through WRITERS! 
COUNSEL SERVICE with writers and: vice versa. 
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in order to report the entire field of writ- 
ing & selling objectively, we depend entire 
ly on our readers for support. REWRITE is a 
writer's magazine. Please support it Use it, 
Recommend it, Give it. It is your Friend. 








‘RITERS HOLD THE TOCLS CF FREEDOM 





More than anything else today we need the 
bold, fresh restatement of eternal verities. 
In the face of lack luster indifference and 
fear, of universal destruction of old values 
at home and abroad, America and the world are 
in constant need of ideals, of courage, posi- 
tive leadership and the enthusiasm that on— 
ly energetic and purposeful thought and ac- 
tion can give. Those are qualities that the 
writer is pre-eminently fitted to create. 


It is rather frightening to read a bookof 
the sort that Justice William ©. Douglas put 
in "North From Malaya". To observe with such 
painstaking detail the calculated use of a- 
moral materialism by the Communists and the 
mistakes of imperial and colonial governing 
authorities from the free West in controll- 
ing and shaping the lives of under-privilee 
ed, backward people. Yet the implicit thesis 
of Justice Douglas' book is that where peo- 
ple truly want freedom and are willing cour- 
ageously to fight for it, Communism can be, 
and will be defeated. Even more hopeful for 
the only world in which writers may perpet- 
uete their ideas, is the fact that there are 
brave men and women still alive with the vi- 
sion, the clarity of thought and the confi- 
dence to enunciate the timeless truths. 





The price of freedom to think, to discuss 
and even to be mistaken, thus helping other 
men to find a more correct analysis, is al- 
ways eternal vigilance. Communism is but one 
of your enemies. Those who abuse freedom, & 
thus permit reactionaries and demagogues to 
chisel away vital cornerstones of the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights, are also the 


i f writer editors ublishers. You 
must §Srena” your St ohts contibnetis advance 


the cause of liberty for all free men. 





TWO NEW BOOKS AND A PROBLEM 





WRITING FOR CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS. Edith TL 
steyee. Judson Press. eUO, unusual and 
thoroughly practical book covering the wide 
field of writing in the religious magazines 
for adults and children. All types of writ- 
ing are discussed, and the author is both a 
good teacher and understanding of the writ- 
er's viewpoint. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB choice, 


NORTH FROM MALAYA. William 0. Douglas. Double 
ay O @9e90. Justice Douglas visited the 
5 trouble spots of Malaya, the Philippines, 
Indo-China, Burma and Formosa. He is a good 
reporter combining official authority and a 
zest for talking with ordinary folk offici- 
als usually do not get to see. You will un- 
derstand the world struggle for power bett- 
er after having read this book. Readable. 


Re; Flashbacks. Bessie H. Hartling raises 
an interesting comment. after saying that our 
workshop made her conscious of flashbacks so 
she notices them all when she is reading, she 
added: "It happened that I was reading "For 
give Us Our Trespasses" (Lloyd Douglas) and 
one gets enough flashbacks in ate found 
myself getting annoyed to have to go back so 
often." There is your typical reader re-ac- 
tion. That's why flashbacks tend to hurt the 
story. It's necessary to make the reader so 





interested he will wish to go back in order 
to learn more about the present, not the past. 


NEWS AND MARKZTS FOR WRITERS 





The Western Writers of america, NelsonNye, 
pres., e 7, Box P cson, ari.,isa new 
organization comparable to Mystery Writers. 
Publishes monthly, The ROUNDUP, Ths not an 
organization for the complete neophyte. The 
primary purpose seems tobeto "sell" and thus 
save the Western novel. Again, the idea the 


Pulps are having to close ranks in the face 
of competition from the paper backs. 


"Weshington Verse", Tacoma NEWS-TRIBUNE.w, 
Tecoma, Wash., pays $1.00. Seattle =IN- 
TELLIGENCER, "Puget Sound Poets”, Seattle, 

ash., does not pay for poems, according to 
Theda L. Pobst, a new and welcome member of 
the WOS Family. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th ave., NYC 16, & 
COMP A’ agazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., NYC17% 
otters 1-850 for the best novel for girlsé 
boys, in upper teens, by an American or Can- 
adian writer. Closes: Sept. 15, 1953. 





Cur thanks to irs. Alex Salden and to anne 
Pendleton for contributions to our WCS 
whic @Ips handicapped and shut-in writers 
to get the help they need and, often, cannot 
afford. This Fund helps many writersin the 
course of a year. No one knows the ifentity 
except us. Help from the Fund never consti- 
tutes an obligation. But when a writer pays 
back any part of the aid extended to him he 
shares with us the privilege of helping the 


Bers CRSRs hBv8 us? Bon ehbonrkeelee  * 
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A PLEASANT & PROFITABLE REUNION 


On May Sth the Manuscript Club of Boston, 
oldest writers' club In Boston (founded ov- 
er 42 years ago), held its annual dinner at 
the Hotel Lenox. Bill, a former member, and 
Elva, one of this year's poetry judges, were 
invited guests. Under the able leadership of 
the president, Mrs. Sylvia Earle, an unusu- 
eal feeling of warmth and friendship pervad- 
ed the large gathering. We renewed acquain- 
tance with numerous members of the WCS Fam- 
ily and other old friends. Doris Marston of 

ape Neddick, Me., rallied around her quite 
a few of those of us who have shared stimu- 
lation at the Maine Writers' Conference. and 
Genevieve Crovo, leading lady in @ ar. 

ton Friends of the Drama production "Carou- 
gel”, sang. Very talented and charming. 











Prof. Charles W. Havice, speaking on "Can 
Writers Evade a Socia ilosophy?" gave us 
a very exciting, thoughtful and challenging 
talk. He reminded his audience that litera- 
ture both represents and diagnoses the cul- 
tural climate of a civilization better than 
historians. He posed the impossibility of a 
writer evading the opportunity and the res- 
ponsibility of having something to say about 
the world he lives in. 


Mr. Havice recalled the period of a quar- 
ter of a century ago when men like Eugene 0- 
Neill, F. Scott Fitzgerald and many nove 
found things wrong or debunked. He contrast- 
ed that day with the present, when writers, 
and many others are beginning to see the ut- 
ter necessity of believing in something. He 
quoted Emerson, who said that "The things that 
unite us are ever finerthan the things that 
divide us." And he reminded his audience of 
Dr. Richard Cabot's summary of the four es- 
sentials for happy living: "Work, Play, Love, 
and Worship." 








Finally, in his own right he appealed for 
values of judgment. He urged writers to ac- 
quire "Convictions that count, that possess 
courage, that are correct, that are consis- 
tent and coherent.” In a word that writers, 
would be effective and widely read today, to 
the degree in which they apply these values 
of judgment skilfully, convincingly and with 
high moral integrity to the twin jobs ofrep- 
resenting and shaping or influencing «world 
they live in. (Think and act upon this!) 


This talk by Prof. Havice was illustrated 
in a singularly charming manner with effec- 
tive use of anecdotes and humorous stories. 
It capped an evening in which all the events 
on the program fitted engagingly together. a 
very pleasant and happy occasion. The man- 
ner in which many of the guests lingered on 
for good talk was proof of this feeling. We 
found our stimulation lasting long afterward 
as we sped homeward through swirling clouds 
of thick ground-fog on an almost deserted & 
dampening turnpike. 


Tip: the 150th anniversary of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson's birth this year on May sth 


CAN YOU EMOTIONALIZE FACTS? 





Recently the new Rodgers & Hammerstein mv 
sical comedy has been tuning up in Boston.A 
very acute comment that deserves wider appli- 
cation was made about it by Elinor Hughes te 
Boston Herald's theater critic. ommenting 
first that decause ofits remarkable past suc- 
cesses, this team is required to write con- 
stantly at a higher level of excellence, she 
pointed out how cleverly these two authors, 
each in his own field have sought to create 
contrast from play to play. Each new comedy 
is laid against a strikingly different sett 
ing: "Oklahoma", "Carousel" (Maine), "Alle- 
gro" (Midwest, 1900), "South Pacific", "The 
King and I" (Siam, 19th Century), and now a 
Broadway background, "Me and Juliet". They 
have also ranged from young love to older & 
various adult combination of "boy and girl". 





But Miss Hughes' big point is that a fine 
or technical production will not savea play 
that lacks a story or has thin characters a 
lesson that the movies and the Circus & now 
radio, TV and the "J5-D", not to mention the 
field of fiction, has too often missed, and 
sometimes just plain ignores. A well dress- 
ed woman, Miss Hughes emphasizes, selects a 
gown that plays up her own beauty, not some 
coutouriere's artistry. That is why so many 
interior decoration jobs are so "dead". They 
are done from the outside. The people then- 
selves contribute neither intention nor any 
strength of character. and they cannot pur- 
chase either of these over a desk or count- 
er—yet, thank goodness} 


These are matters every writer must study 
and ponder. Elve and I resd so many stories 
and articles and poems that have the identi- 
cal quality of lack-luster. They are imper- 
sonal, or what is worse, colorless. They do 
not bring into play the character & enthus- 
iasms of a writer. The author does not seem 
to have a point to make, or care enough. In 
a copy of GOOD BUSINESS I read an anecdote, 
which applies. A young woman was sent to cover 
a lecture. Modest, she felt she had nothing 
to say about the man or his subject, but she 
listened intently. She noticed that the au- 
dience was restless, and afterwards in con- 
versation the ladies betrayed the fact that 
they had missed the speaker's well selected 
message. The inexperienced reporter sudden- 
ly was "inspired". She saw that she alone in 
a big auditorium caught the point. There in 
a flash was her article: she reported, with 
enthusiasm, the bigness of the idea. She al- 
so reported the audience's coldness and ex- 
plained its cause; partly the speaker's de- 
livery, partly the listeners' indifference. 
She was polite, but she was also angry. She 
put an undercurrent of feeling into her re- 
port, which did not detract from it, because 
neatly instead of editorializing, she "made" 
the facts tell their own story. ‘ie all know 
how the elder Oliver wendell Holmes "saved" 
Old Ironsides. He pu ury into s words... 

Ow many us remember the name of the ed- 
itor who wrote that famous letter to a lit- 
tle girl, telling her there is a Santa Claus? 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 





THE POSTS WORKSHOP 





The poem for discussion this month: 


HCUSES AT DaiiN 


By J. “wilson Vallece 





along our street at dawn the houses try 
So hard to stay asleep. They snuggle down 
Into their shrubs. ageinst the lighting sky 
Their roofs are bare and cold. Their thinn- 
ing gown 
Of darkness they pull close eround their 
knees, 
They keep too still, pretend they're not 
awake, 
They fool the thoughtful, patient, quiet 
trees 
Along the walk. Even the sparrows make 
No sound. 3ut presently a window eye 
Blinks open with e bleary light from some 
Beck room, The early bus goes growling by. 
A light breeze whispers thet the time hes 
cone 
To start the day. The houses smile and greet 
The sun and beam good morning down the 


street. 


History: sent to LHJ Dec. 9th, bask, 13th. 


Now, to criticize. The deluge of comments 
would seem to prove that the poem merits dis 
cussion. 


Staniey M. Kenney: "This is about the best 
poem in 8 particular category I have seen 
in months. It isn't perfect by any means, but 


its meaning is clear. It has splendid solor 
and atmosphere, and has fine rhyme & melody. 
Now to my criticism: 


"In the Sth line the first four words are 
not smooth; should be either transposed, or 
a new line altogether. The 7th line has too 
many stops, too many hurdles to read smooth- 
ly. Try reading it aloud: patient, quiet trees! 
And that is all I see wrong. a fine piece of 
work, giving a clear picture, and creating a 
strong reader-identification." 


Charles EB. Ross also objected to the "in- 
version in lines 4 & 5. He suggests instead: 


".eeThe fraying gown 
Of darkness is pulled close around their 


knees." 


Enola Chamberlin: "although I don't like 
the Inversion in Line 4, the image is good.” 


Helen Betikofer revises thus: "Of darkness 
ed closer ‘round their knees. In doing 
so, she changes the rhythm of that line. 


Regarding the stops in the 7th line: 


Clarence O. 
descr 


Adams: 
rees. 


"Too many adjectives to 


Theda L. Pobst: "The three adjectives weak 
en e oug considerably...Thoughtful trees 
would not have been fooled. How about: 


"and so conspire to fool the patient trees.” 


Mary Grant Charles: "Too many adjectives,” 


Eleanor Thayer: "A tiresome listing of ad- 
jectives: oughtful, patient, quiet!” 


Helen Betikofer: 





(a revision) 





"Fooling the quiet, waiting trees." 


Notice again that Helen has changed the rhy- 
thm of the sonnet iambic pentameter line. 


Josephe Murray Emms: 





"..ehouses don't fool patient quiet houses." 


Ora Lee Parthesius thinks concerning son- 
net form, the poem would be more salable if 
"condensed to 12 lines, at most, and written 
in 4—4, 4—-3 rhythm or couplets. The carry 
over lines, as it is, make the sonnet rhythm 
a bit rough and awkward to my ear.” 


Theda L. Pobst: "The last line has a futile 
hurried air that seems to say: 'Oh,my gosh! 
This is a sonnet...only one left...gotta end 
it somehow.' It's too bad to spoil an other 
wise poetic mood. 


Bessie H. Hartling: "Perhaps there should 
be more o e sonnet idea developed, with 
a philosophical ending.” 


Josepha Murray Emms: "The last 2 lines are 
not strong enoug or a Shakespearean sonnet, 
but I know he can give these added strength" 


Mery Billings: "Carefully crafted. Rhyme é& 
rhy correct, yet not monotonous on account 
of rum-on lines which give pleasant variety 


to accent. Language simple and easily under 
stood. Ends on a pleasant note.” 


Comments were made on individual words... 
Growling, for instance. 


Julia F. Polinski: "I would prefer to omit 
growling. seems as if it would be just as 
clear if it went: 'The early bus goes by.'... 
If these words were said in a different sit- 
uation, one might need to say ‘growling bus’, 
but as it is in the poem, the reader would av 
tomatically picture the bus as in a churly, 
irritable mood.” 


Theda L. Pobst disagrees: "One of the best 
effects is achieved in the line, 'The early 
bus goes growling by.' The sound is perfect 
and adds much to the atmosphere: dawn, awak- 
ening, the world's work to be done." 


es C. Lomax suggests: "...grumbling. It 
combines grow.ing and rumbling.” Very good, 
I think. 





"Bleary” was another word that evoked com 
ments. 


"Mary Grant Charles: "Line 10 is excellent 
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with the word 'bleary' just right.” 


Enola Chamberlin thinks otherwise: "Bleary 
strikes a discordant note in my mind." 





Charles E. Ross: "I don't like 'windoweye, 
It 1s assumed a house's eye is a window. So 
why not: 





'..-But presently a bleary eye 
Reluctantly is opening from some 
Back room to watch the early bus go by.' 


In other words, have the eye DO something. I 
think bleary is appropriate, Visualizing as 
it dces a dull light from behind a blind not 
yet raised." 


Only two comments were made concerning the 
title. Clarence O. Adams; "...trite. Should 
be more expressive of the mood of the poem. 
Surely there is a central thought that would 
suggest a more vivid title.” Bessie H. Hart- 
ling: "It could be more descriptive; as for 
Tastence. "Dawn Winks' or 'Sleepy Heads'." 





Only two people were unmoved by this poem 
Enola Chamberlin: "It leaves me cold, although 
this may be personel.” Mery Billings: "With 
me it didn't evoke any particular mood. The 
houses ‘try so hard to stay asleep', 'keep 
too still', 'pretend they're not awake’, ‘fool 
the trees', then abandon all this effort, & 
do an about face in the last two lines. It's 
logical enough. I understend it, but ina lyr 
ic (especially so short a one) it seems bet- 
ter to have all your detail build up to one 


thought or feeling and produce one powerful 
effect. 





On the other side of the ledger I11 quote 
some of those who were moved. 


Eleanor Thayer: "Creates a mood picture.” 





Clarence C. Adams: "Paints quite a vivid, 
moving picture.” 


Agnes C. Lomax: "...eI] visualize many read- 
ers Taentitying themselves with the reluct- 
ance of these houses at early dawn." 





Theda L. Pobst: "The pictures, and atmos- 
phere bring a brief nostalgia for city dawns.” 





Helen Betikofer: "It's quite obvious that 
Mr. Ww. is not one of those rugged characters 
who leap up on a winter morning and do exer- 
cises in front of open windows. It strikes a 
sympathetic chord in me." 





Although most people liked the imagery in 
the poem, some thought it was overdone; 


Josepha Murray xmms: "I'm sorry he person 
ified houses, trees, etc.” 





Enola Chamberlin: "It seems as if houses, 
trying to stay asleep, to fool the trees, & 
smiling, etc., borders too close on 'pathet- 
ic' fallacy.” 





Charles E. Ross: "I have no particular ob 
jection to poetic fallacy and think Ruskin, 
as regards it, was mostly wrong (in fact, he 
was guilty of it himself). But it has been 
overworked here, viz: ‘pretend they'renot & 
wake', ‘houses smile', ‘try to stay asleep’. 
I'll accept in this wise, however: 'snuggle 
down into their shrubs', 'fool the thought- 
ful patient trees'."” 





Clarence C. Adams: "I'm not sure I like the 
thought of the houses having knees.” 





I must call most of you to saccount for not 
including in your comments any market help. 
But we have some. 


Cra Lee Parthesius: "In a shortened formI 
see no reason why would not sell toa de- 
nominational magazine like Relief Society's 
Magazine (Mormon, Salt Lake City), or tothe 
» Denver POST, or similar newspap- 


er markets. " YORKER might take it, 
with shorter lines.” 


Ma Billings: "I should offer it to Sun. 
sohoot papers fa the teen age or young adult 
group; perhaps to a family paper, THIS Day, 
for example.” 





Agnes C. Lomax brings up a good point: "In 
sending any poem that is so 'timely' to the 
slick magazines, the usual timing is 6months 
ahead. So, to send this in December, especi- 
ally for a newcomer, might not be wise.” 





Now, having reported as accurately as pos 
sible the constructive comments sent in, Td 
like to add mine. I seem to be the only one 
who sees in this poem the possibility of pub- 
lication in a children's magazine. When I 
read it my first thought for a market was— 
WE «wISDOM. However, since no one mentioned 
@ juvenile market, I called on our junioreé 
itor for reassurance. I sought and foundhim 
hard at work on a4 tree hut in the apple tree, 
and read the poem to him. Billy is almost 8 
now, and he had this to say: "I think it is 
wonderful. And if Mr. Wallace wants me to il- 
lustrate it, I'd be so glad to. I can just 
see those houses, and the shrubs, and trees, 
I like the idea of the houses smiling, but I 
don't think I could draw them that way. But 
I could make the bus really growl.” and he 


showed me how he would "put a mad lookon its 
face”. 


The fact that this poem appealed toso many 
grown-ups indicates that there are possible 
markets in the adult field. Perhaps as it's 
now written it falls between two stools. If 
I were doing it for children, I would sure- 
ly keep all the imagery, all the personifi- 
cation of inanimate objects. I would try to 


have fewer run-on lines, fewer pauses with- 
in lines. Pauses at line ends accent rhyme- 
words and make them more obvious to a young 
ear. But if I were doing this poem for grom 
readers I'd keep all the run-on lines for the 
reason that they help to weave in the rhyme 
sounds in a subtle fashion more pleasing to 
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adults. 


For children, 1 would keep "window eye” for 
the sake of clarity, but for the adult with 
wider experience, perhaps Mr. Ross's suggest 
ead "bleary eye" is enough. But why must the 
eye blink open from some back room? No, let 
us have it face the street so that the pic- 
ture is all in one spot and we do not have to 
hop in imagination from the street toa back 
room, even though it might possibly be vis- 
ible from the street. It makes the picture, 
I think, a confused one. The reader has mo- 
mentarily to pause to take it in. and thats 
always bed. 


Bessie H. Hartling's title, "Sleepy Heads’ 
is appropriate for a child's poem. Regard- 
ing Mery Billing's suggestion that in the end 
the houses should not wake up, i think shes 
right, if the poem is for adults. We would 
rather be left with the picture of their re 
luctance. But for children I'd leave the wak- 
ing up part in. They would like the action. 





I was pleased that quite a few readers did 
not seem to notice the poem was written as a 
sonnet. Cr if they did, they attached no im- 
portance to it. Witness Helen Betikofer's re 
vision. For my money, the form of a poem is 
only incidental to its idea. Form is a means 
to an end, and the end is the expression of 
the basic poem thought. The form should not 
be the end in itself, nor should it call at 
tention to itself, overshadowing what a po- 
et is trying to communicate. If you observe 
first about a poem that it has 14 five-foot 
lines and a certain rhyme scheme and a cer- 
tain thought division, it is not a good son- 
net, because its form is being emphasized &@ 
so attracts more attention than its thought. 





There you are, hire Wallace, with plenty to 
chew on. Take what seems good and throw out 
what doesn't. 


Enola Chamberlin was grateful for a flood 
of comments she received. She says: "Please 
thank all who took the time and used the post 
age to give me help on my poem." She also @& 
pologized because it did not seem to her she 
was being very constructive on Lir. ‘vallace's 
poem. 1t is this spirit of helpfulness that 
makes the workshop go. 





Next time we discuss the poem in the next 
column. Send in your helpful comments « dont 
forget advice on markets. This will benefit 
you as well as the contributor. Each poem 
you submit must be accompaniea by a commen 
on the other fellow's work. Tell what's good 
as well as weak. .e pay $1.00 for each poem 
that is analyzed. Nex ea ne: July lOth. 

PAYING POETRY MARKETS by Virginia Randall 
and priced at only $2.00, is a very effici- 
ent and practical list of 515 paying markets 
that it would take you many hours to find.aA 
very unusual service Miss Handall offers is 


to keep you informed as to changes and new- 
er markets. A WRITERS' BOO; CLUB Selection. 














Next Lionth's ‘iorkshop poem: 
send & comment, please: 








PRCGRESSION 


Slow progress man has made across the years, 
Yet progress sure, of war and pain & tears. 
Time ago, each house surrounded by a moat, 

Wary of the neighbor, each withdrawn, remote. 


Time now, when men across the street, the land, 
and, aye, across the seas, lift up a hand, 
Pelm raised, in friendship, trusting. Each 
Willing to learn the lessons time can tesch. 


Yet strangely kin to timeless ages past, 
When against a common foe, the hands are 
clasped. 


Julia F. Polinski 





History: Julia sent it to the SaT. EVENING 
POST. It was returned with eae regular rejec- 
tfIon slip. She has written verse all of her 
life, but has not taken it seriously, until 
recently. She has a poem coming outinN. H. 
PROFILES in the summer, and one in a poetry 
anthology, "Verse weavers of the N.i.Hills”’ 
hirs. Polinski says; "I enjoy very much com- 
menting on the wor«x of others. I1 hope they 
will say exactly what they think of mine.” 


TRY A BETTER PRODUCT FOR BSTTER SALES 





UNIVERSAL PRESS ASSOCIATICN, Miriam Stuart, 
l West o a ¢ 2d, is Interested in book 
syndication rights (and 2nd serial.) American 
books for the European merket and European, 
vice versa, for the American market. Polit 
ical, non-fiction and well known personages 
familiar to readers here and abroad. Miss S. 
formerly was identified with the Internatioal 
Press Alliance, says PU83LISHEHKS' WEsnLY. 








COLLIER'S becomes a bi-weekly aug 7th. A 
larger magazine (112 pages minimum anda 00, 
ratio of editorial matter to advertising is 
planned.) 


COSMOPOLITAN denies emphatically it plans 
to suspend in august. 





TV is being blamed for the hard times for 
magse REWRITE, however, believes it is only 
the feather that overturned the scales. The 
reading public is being bombarded with much 
too much reading material. Most businessmen 
have to read several newspapers, a number of 
professional magazines, and tons of advertiz 
ing news releases, booklets and letters. a 
wife belongs to one or more book clubs, and 
is similarly bombarded with advertising ana 
comaunity notices. we have had many reports 
of magazines that just don't get read. any 
fairly strong depression would decrease the 
circulation of these mags. 50% over night. 


TV may be an alibi, but the only real an- 
swer to the problem suggested by the above, 
is quality editorial matter. Many slicks in 
the recent past have used "shock" in vain. 
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HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here are the acceptances reported or seen 
by us since the last issue: 


Charles &. Ross 
oems: Ai. 


AN WEAVE, DRIFTWIND, Port- 
land 


AN 


George 3. Pettit 
artteles: Pittsburgh COURIER and Sanford 


(Fla. ) a 














Anne Pendleton 
Poems: WAR CRY, HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 
Column: Staten Island TRANS onIPY. 


Agnes C. Lomax 
Toen: Pan NCNEY (quatrein). 


Fillers: GRIT. 








Ora Lee Parthesius 
oems: 0, CHRISTIAN HCMs, RELIEF SO- 


ClETY ore 2 anne SUateATE Doce 
CuT, RCTARIaN, SH hag., 
Arizona SUN. 


Stanley M. Kenney 
Story: COR TAD’ CF THE CAPE (Canada). 
Regular assignments: RUaaw NEW YORKER, & 
N. &. HCM#STEAD 


Mary Taylor 
tistes, UPWARD, THIS DAY, COL HOCSBY. 














Albert Rel pn Korn 
oems: e D, The CRsGONIal, eQuICcK- 


SILVER, IN BOT, LA : 
» Nz , canadian Poetry and 
many other magazines « newspapers. 





Ber Temple 
Thought for the day: Boston POST. 


Kath Wilson 
Tors FARM TOPICS, Detroit FREE PRESS 
Mary Lothro 
Poems: Boston POST Scrapbook, Ara 
DIGEST, arizona Daily SUN, & Hartfor 
TYNES. 


Edward Ludwi 
Sel. Fict.: IF. 


Rufina Helmer 
article: CCLUMBIA. 








NEED A \iARKET? 





Consult the ‘CS File 
which has late data. 
Thousanas of markets. 
Cive us a query. 


nay Lill 
uvenile Story: Concordia Pub. House. 


Helen Langworth 
Articles: TISTCN, Grand Rapids PRESS. 


Filler: C. 5. MONI P 


Send in your notes. Editors read them for 
tips on new writers. \riters read them 4s a 
check on what editors are buying. 











Help us to bring you accurate, timely tips& 
market information. Show us what editors say 
to you. It widens our own wide research. 


(MORE: ) PROSE WORKSHOPS AND NEWS, ETC. 





Dramatic Story Opening. in, preferably, a 
top length of 1oU words (a few more, if you 
need them) present a colorful, likable iiC « 
face him with a real problem. Grip the read 
er's mind and heart. Make him want to learn 
what happens. Closes: Sept. 10th. 





Future Prose iiorkshops. I plan to schedule 
them every other issue. There will be a re- 
minder in e intervening issue. This will 
give everyone a full chance to take part. I 
hope the number of contributors sand critics 
will grow. This will also allow me to write 
a teaching article at least once and possi- 
bly twice about the special type of writers 
problem we are working on. Hemember this is 
your chance to stucy writing at no cost: Be 
an—active member. and help Bill Heusinkveld 
witu a constructive analysis of his entry. 








PHILaJS_UPHla REGIONaW CONFERENCE, June 17- 
19th. e program sts a wonderful array of 
big name speakers, writers and those who can 
teach effectively. Don't miss it! Bill is on 
at 10:45 aM, (Short Story), Elva at 3:15 Ph, 
(Poetry). We feel privileged to be included 
among nearly two dozen top writers, editors, 
and teachers. Reserve a room at the Belleve 
Stratford Hotel soon, register with Irs. cl- 
ga P. MacFarland, 757 Sharon ave., Co ne- 
dale, Penna. 








Elva and I plan to arrive in Phila the l6éth 
so that we will be available all day to con- 
fer with some of our writer-friends and see 
a few editors. watch in July-august issue of 
REWRITE for news & Conference coverage. 


CPEN RCAD, Philip Steinberg, 1475 Broad- 
way, » has taken over AMERICAN BOY (it 
had been revivec in combination with a mag- 
azine titled MARK TRAIL). 





Lutheran Readers' Club, 1232 Spruce St.., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., now has 2,U0U members, 
and is seeking book selections from publish- 
ers. Apparently this is not a direct market for 
mSs.e, but can be an important supporting mar 
ket for books of "fiction, non-fiction, in- 
spiration and biogranhy with a religious or 
moral flavor." 


Indiana University Press is starting a Po- 
etry Series somewhat comparable to the Yale 
University Press' Series of Younger Poets... 
The third title will be “The Little Duck" by 
Donald Babcock, outstanding poet, who first 
was sponsored in print as a prize winner of 
the Durham Chap Book, awarded annually with 
the blessing of the Univ. of N. H., by AMER- 
ICAN “\ZAVE and REVRITE. Curfously, this dis- 
tinguished little poetry award has won more 
practical support over the years from poets 
and librarians off the campus than from UNH 
Conference members, who stand most to bene- 

rom it. We plan to offer it this year. 


"Complete Files” of REWRITE (all issues in 
stock Over 3 years); $3.25. Duplicate sub- 
scriptions (for filing purposes): gl. 
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THIS AFFECTS YOU! 





I have just got around to reading a book- 
let issued by the Authors' League of america 
(*March issue of its publication for members, 
The American Writer). It is devoted entire- 

y to e Feb. open meeting in NYC re- 
garding the problem for writers of hard and 
soft cover books. (Many soft cover publish- 
ers now publish original books as well as re 
prints.) William Shirer was an able chairmm 
and about 500 persons, including authors, a- 
gents and publishers on both sides appeared 
and spoke. A tape recording of the talk, in- 
cluding questions and answers, was made. 








David Dempsey (N.Y.TIMES) and 3 soft cov- 
er an ard cover representatives led the 
discussion. Others chimed in later. Authors 
generally should read the booklet. It is my 
hope and recommendation that the League can 
make it available at a small charge or even 
free, to all writers. Only in that way can it 
fully serve the entire profession and just- 
ify its position of service in the public in- 
terest. 


Albert Leventhal of Simon & Schuster, and 
Knox Burger of Western printing & Lithograpi- 
In SELL Books) were perhaps the most in- 
terested in writers’ rights. Leventhal sug- 
gested that the 50% publishers' cut in val- 
uable reprint rights ought to be split more 
often according to the way the idea origin- 
ated. A book dreamed up by the publisher is 
better divided 70-30 in favor of a publish- 
er, while mysteries, Westerns & sci. fiction 
ought to bring the author the same favorable 
balance, or even higher, depending on sever 
al factors. (It was also suggested an auth- 
or ought to get a sliding scale division in 


the same way that royalty payments go up on 
large scale sales.) 


For my money Knox Burger showed a keener, 
more realistic grasp of the broad issues at 
stake than any of the other speakers. Aware 
of the professional needs and problem posed 
by both media and the various canbinationsof 
originel and reprint publishing, he did not 
overlook the distinction between the writer 
seeking a "fast buck" and the author with a 
literary or important book for high grade & 
professional readers as against those seeking 
entertainment alone. He should be commended 
also for his discerning statement that "the 
author of a good book can always find a pub- 
lisher, no matter what his previous condition 
of servitude.” (He referred to rumors which 
are circulating that some publishers refuse 
to take books from authors who have sold to 
soft cover publishers, while others ere re- 
luctant to sell reprint rights to soft cov- 
er publishers who publish original editions. 
In each case a form of blacklisting and in- 
dustrial pressure-fightineg. ) 








The most important thing that came out of 
the meeting was that the Authors' Guild has 
now formed a committee to consider the wel- 
fare of authors as respects reprint rights. 





This committee includes such authors as John 
Hersey, Helen Reilly, Bill Mauldin, william 

rer, Bu c erg and others of a like 
professional integrity. This committee has, 
already, asxed members of the Guild and the 
League to demand in all future contracts an 
insertion of a provision that, in substance, 
forbids the publisher to sell reprint rights 
without the consent of the author. All au- 

ors shou eman at provision, and re- 








port to the Authors' Guild, 6 East 39th St., 
NYC 16, the names Of any publishers refusing 
to accede to this reasonable request. 





The reason for this is that reprinters do 
not recognize the author's right to bargain 
since publishers now sell the reprint rights 
Bill signed the postcard sent him, assuring 
the committee that he backed it up. Also, be 
fore receiving this request he served notice 
on one of his publishers that he would con- 
sider it an unfriendly gesture if his mater- 
iel were reprinted without his knowledge or 
consent. Although this provision (mentioned 
above) is not included in the contract, the 
publisher agreed to Bill's request. 


So far as REWRITE is concerned, we always 
have stood for 4 wider distribution at nom- 
inal prices of books. In my column, Bookstall 
Gossip, in the 3oston TRANSCRIPT, in 1929, T 
called for more book stores and lower prices 
for books. At a convention at that time, of 
the American Booksellers Convention, I gota 
scoop over 4 ée Boston ew York papers 
(the Convention was held in NYC) on the sto- 
ry about “Dollar Books". That was just a be- 
ginning that led ultimately to the inexpen- 
sive "armed Services Editions” during World 
War II, which in turn made possible the re- 
print and original publication of books for 
25¢ & 35¢ by creating large scale audiences 
and the techniques of manufacture & distri- 
bution of books in 100,000 outlets, against 
around 2,000 hard cover book stores. Thus, 
in 25 years, despite the reluctance of book- 
publishers, the two policies I editorializ- 
ed for, have become practical realities. 





Once having exposed men to the advantages 
of a better, more abundant life, you cannot 
resist change or progress for the better. A 
writer, therefore, would be foolish to con- 
sider that cheap books are a passing fad or 
that like the movies, radio and TV, competi- 
tion will not eventually force publishers to 
improve their product. That is unless you've 
no faith in the future of the American peo- 
ple. REWRITE believes that basically Ameri- 
cans eve in democracy and the moral and 
spiritual way of life. Soft cover publishing 
is a first generation pioneering experiment 
in mass education and general reading 


Incidentally, if you think positively re- 
garding these matters, you will wish tosup- 


port the Library Services Bill now before the 
Congress, which would extenca Library facil- 
ities to rural communities. It is sponsored 


by the American Library association and en- 
dorsed by e@ Nationa range. 












"THERE IS ONLY ONE FORMULA" 





The more we work with writers the more it 
becomes clear to me that there is no quick, 
ready-made "formula" for writing for profit. 
There are hundreds, if not thousands, of men 
and women who believe that writing is easy, 
something they can pick up in their "spare- 
time” and make a lot of money at. And seen- 
ingly, the more successful or "important" a 
man or woman has been in business or in so- 
ciety or club work, the more patronizing is 
that person's attitude towards writing. They 
smile in good humored condescension when we 
take their pretensions to writing seriously 
and try to explain some of the problems. "We 
know it is just a trick or two, a knack. So 
let us get on to the important detail, that 
of bringing in the checks." 


When the checks don't develop, these peo- 
ple do one of two things. They assume, very 
professionally, that the trouble is with the 
critic or agent they have honored with an op 
portunity to sponsor them. Or they suddenly 
find that they haven't time to indulge that 
pastime they "love" so dearly. It is so much 
easier to join one club or one civic respor- 
sibility after another. Mere activity takes 
the place of imaginative ambition. We have 
seen so many pitiful cases of writers wast- 
ing years just going from one advertising a- 
gent, critic or "coach" to another, getting 
the come-on and then the absent treatment. | 
have seen so few who had the courage of con- 
viction displayed by Willa Cather, who ear- 
ly in life learned to sidestep all entangle 
ments that would steal time and energy away 
from her writing. 


The surprising fact one gains from the tuo 
books about Miss Cather is the extent of her 
"living" with people and ideas before sett- 
ing pen to paper to write about then. She 
absorbed slowly, plunged herself deep in the 
sea of rich, warm humanity. She did not "do" 
a book a year. Sometimes for months on end, 
she turned away from writing to help friends 
or loved ones. But always writing was a way 
of life to which she returned in the short- 
est, straightest line. and although she took 
few notes in the ordinary sense of the wor, 
and put them behind her when she was ready, 
there were few occasions when her books did 
not Yell” and flow smoothly, even when some 
distraction called her away to perform a duty 
more importsent than writing. She was enough 
of a creftsman, who had learned her job well, 
to be able to work under adverse conditions. 


Getting back to "formula” (& word we here 
at WCS hate), there is only one such ready- 
made device we recognize. and from it we've 
forged practically our entire philosophy of 
craftsmanship. Curiously, it is a "formula" 
we find most writers have thought very lit- 
tle about. Perhaps because it so vitally is 
a product of the reader. Most writers think 
very little about readers. They are so con- 
cerned with what they wish to write! Yet it 
is the reader who ultimately shapes our ev- 
ery move, and makes us handle our material, 
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select it, shape it and polish it. The only 
difference between a competent Slick writer 
and an artist of the skill and perception of 
Villa Cather is one of degree. Her interest 
primarily was in people and places, and the 
way her own mind anc emotions colored them. 
She had the two great advantages of writing 
books and being sponscred by a publisher who 
believed in her. Nost Slick writers are re- 
stricted by the special interests of readers 
and the set limitations of a fairly conser- 
vative medium that is shaped and influenced 
in part at lesst by its advertisers who pay 
its bills, and enable it to earn a profit. 





The formula we refer to has two aspects— 
one dealing with material, the other with a 
manner of presenting it. It seems very sim- 
ple A, B, C-stuff that you will attract more 
readers if you make a story easy for readers 
to assimilate. Nevertheless, a good part of 
our time is spent in showing writers how to 
eliminate the tangents ana digressions from 
their stories. If you have one Main Charac- 
ter and let the reader identify himself with 
that MC while keeping his own personality 4 
hence a perspective on the MC, you increase 
mightily the reader's power to enjoy a sto- 
ry. 


If you face that MC with a strong, dramat 
ic problem involving a Decisive Action that 
millions of readers can recognize as a human 
and emotionally poignant one, you exert ev- 
en more of a pull on your reader. If you are 
able to stress clearly the two alternatives 
or put a strong, dominant cheracter square- 
ly in the path of the MC, you increase sus- 
pense as to outcome. You say in so many sim 
ple words to the reader; how is he going to 
decide? How is he going to knock the gisnt, 
who stands between him and his goal, out of 
the way? It is said that good juvenile sto- 
ries involve a right decision in whicha kid 
takes a real interest because it is natural 
and exciting. Well, men and women are mere- 
ly little boys and girls grown up. 


So, if you take all of these things, wrap 
them up in a good story that moves steadily 
forwerd step, step, step, you are creatinga 
situation that, other things being equal, is 
likely to attract readers. Remember you are 
never able to win all the readers in a wide 
world. But you can attract and hold readers 
who like that kind of a story, and thet ap- 
proach to living. There is never any sin in 
cooking up a tasty dish that is wholesome & 
full of vitamins. Nor is there any wrong in 
baiting a trap for flies so it will work ef- 
fectively. 


This then, is the "formula" of successful 
presentation. It has been lined up and dis- 
cussed many times in writers’ magazines. I 
have even seen it outlined so that you know 
exactly what you must do in every 500 words. 
I don't think that kind of blueprinting isa 
good thing. I believe a writer should under 
stand the principle, not the trick. Few of 
these outlines turn the spotlight on the ul- 
timate consumer, the reader. Study him, how 
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Cont'd from Previous Page 

he reacts, how you react. Read articles end 
stories, everything, with the thought, what 
does this do to and for the reader? Read it 
first for enjoyment, then go back and study 
it line by line from the reader's angle. Is 
it clear? Forceful? Emotional? Does it pull 
with a universal appeal? Or is it for a few 
discriminating readers? 





Watch your friends. What do they like and 
dislike? Catch them off-guard, watch for an 
enthusiastic response, a weak one, a strong 
dislike. Elva and I were embarrassed & out- 
raged this Sunday morning when on a "world" 
round-up of news, NBC's Bill Fitzgerald, in 
a joking manner, told his Listeners that an 
Air Force captain, just released by the Com- 
munists, was going to talk by phone with his 
wife in Tokyo, who did not know he had been 
released. We heard her surprise, joy & then 
the words of love between two lovers. It may 
have seemed a good idea when cooked up has- 
tily. But NBC and probably some public rele- 
tions officer for the army were guilty of in- 
excusably bad taste. Lots of good story "i- 
deas” have to be considered for good taste, 
moral implications, suspense values, & then 
tailored and polished accordingly. How will 
the reader react? Why? There lies the prob- 
lem and the—formula”. If you understand the 
resder, you will be much more likely to get 
the story down on paper effectively. 





PLOTS GROW OUT OF PEOPLE 





I have talked to you about presenting the 
material. Now let us go back to the materi- 
al itself. Many writers have trouble plott- 
ing. I do not believe they would if they a- 
gain thought of "formula” in terms of read- 
ers and the people they read about. 


You cannot go back to either of these too 
many times. First think about readers for a 
moment. Why do they read? For entertainment 
of course. 3ut what is entertainment? Some- 
thing to make us laugh, excite us, take ev- 
eryone of us out of ourselves, yes, but al- 
so to leave us with something more than just 
a belly-laugh. We want to identify ourselves 
with the MC, yet retain the perspective and 
objectivity of our own personality. We wish 
to be in the audience, yet share the thrills 
and pain and anguish of the gladiators when 
the lions advance upon them. de want to en- 
dure and relish all these emotions as though 
they were happening to us in the right here 
and now living present. 


Thet's why cluttering up your story witha 
variety of flashbacks, dull reflection, and 
"telling" by the author, is such poison toa 
reader. All your technical skill must be used 
to make the story come alive, actually hap- 
pen to the reader, or in front of him. The 
story must happen in the living present, not 
in the past, or even, too, much, in a flash- 
back that is a sort of secondary present. A 
story must keep moving, too. It must start, 
keep going and stick to a main line. no by- 
paths, tangents, extraneous ideas. 


The second thing a reader desires is, nat- 
urally to see the emotional and human rela- 
tions you suggest between the characters in 
a story filled out, developed healthily. aA 
story is not about a single character, even 
though you spotlight an MC and put all ofthe 
emphasis on him. Every story is about an MC 
and the characters with whom he becomes in- 
Volved. 


This is where so many writers plunge offa 
trail. They become engrossed in their WMC, & 
forget about the other characters, or paint 
them as weak satellites. They have no force 
or strength of their own. That is where our 
conception of "formula" comes in. Elva and 
I think of the relationships between all of 
the characters and the MC. Even more impor- 
tant, we think of these as two-way relation 
units. How does the MC feel” towards the boy- 
friend? How does he feel towards her? Don't 
forget also that the same thing must be re- 
peated between the girl and her father. and 
between the father and the boyfriend. There 
are six relationships to be considered in a 
simple story where the father disapproves of 
a girl's young man. 


Soy here are some technical thoughts con- 
cerning filling in these relationships. Re- 
member that in a story involving five or six 
characters, not all of the double lines are 
necessarily filled in. Perhaps two of these 
characters are unknown to each other. Or on- 
ly one knows about the other. Or the lines, 
in the author's opinion have no bearing ona 
story he plans to tell. However, the more a 
writer fills in these lines and knows every- 
thing he can about the characters and their 
background relationships, the better he can 
tell the story, even though some of the in- 
formation he has collected is not used. It 
colors the use of the material the author in 
the final analysis does use. Conflict, your 
plot, in a word, grows out of your use of a 
two-way relationship. Therefore, you should 
make these relationships grow, develop & al- 
ter in the course of a story. 


Recently, I read a story about the Canad- 
ian woods when the first French inhabitants 
traded for furs with the Indians. The char- 
acters were a new trader (the MC), a bully, 
who monopolized the special area, and a wo- 
man who was the bully's mistress. Now actu- 
ally, in the story the MC had only a single 
scene with the bully and another with the wo- 
man. The bully warned him to get out, & the 
mistress offered him a proposition. Follow- 
ing scenes would have been exciting, because 
they would have developed the relationships 
that were only stated. They would have told 
us more about the dancer: whether she want- 
ed to betray her protector or not; what she 
was up to. We would have seen the fight be- 
tween the hero and the bully. But the writ- 
er took us off in an entirely new direction 
with several minor characters. The big rele- 
tions were simply not filled in, and the MC 
could not live the story alone. 


Another way of looking at these relation- 
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ships is to make use of another formula. If 
two characters engage in a dramatic scene, a 
technical pattern is developed. There is al- 
ternate action and reaction that goes some- 
thing like this: A, let us say, tellsB that 
he, A, desires something, or that B cannot do 
something. B takes this in, reactS in other 
words, and responds. He says, "The heck you 
say. I'll see you in hell first!" a in turn 
reacts and responds, and so it goes back and 
forth, each trying to win his point. It has 
been said that Change and lack of Change is 
the essence of drama. 


A scene consists of putting two forces a- 
gainst each other and letting them fight it 
out. But one scene does not make a story. A 
story consists of several scenes that hing- 
ed together, show how the two forces manoev 
vre backwards and forwards, like two armies 
feeling each other out till one finds a weak 
spot and lands the knock-out punch. A scene 
is the tactics of maneouver, the story isthe 
over-all strategy. 


That brings us to another formula. Every 
writers' magazine has at one time or anoth- 
er described the sports formula story. The 
MC has a character defect that prevents him 
from being a good pitcher, we will say. The 
coach or his best friend points his weakmess 
out to him. At first he does not believe it. 
Then he admits to it and tries to overcome, 
to conquer it. First time he fails and falls 
on his face. But he is a fighter. He gets up 
and tries again. This time he has mastered it 
and is ready to go out and win. But now the 
coach has lost faith in him, is going to pin 
his hopes on the less brilliant second string 
pitcher. It looks as if the MC would sit on 
the bench. But comes the 9th Inning. The ty- 
run on third, the winning run on second and 
the opponent's heavy hitter at bat. The MC 
is calledin to save the game. He does. 


The formula is simply that the MC discov- 
ers his problem, wrestles with it, fails, & 
then solves it, and goes out to win. A one, 
two, three, Sunday punch. Corny? Perhaps, but 
it is a man's Cinderella sort of story, and 
women like it, too. It gives a lift to life 
if you have to fight to win, but come outon 
top. But now look back and see: isn't it the 
same eternal formula I suggested twoorthree 
pages back: MC, Problem, Conflict, Decisive 
Action, and Successful Outcome? 


"Formula", then, isn't a ready-made plot. 
It is a way of telling a story. You take the 
bare bones, and cover it with a living sto- 
ry of your own imaginative invention. You 
take a group of characters, draw all of the 
possible lines: between the characters. Then 
you think of these as two-way relationships 
and start filling them in. You ask yourself 
every question you can think of about these 
characters. Gradually you decide which will 
be your MC and what lines you will ignore & 
which constitute the basic situation lines. 
Then you will find your story is practical- 
ly ready to write. If your plot bothers you 
you merely go back and ask yourself further 


questions. Especially around the area which 
proves difficult. 


Matter of fact, when I have drawn diagrams 
on a blackboard for groups they have decid- 
ed there were a dozen "plots” in, let's say, 
a hexagonal figure. That could be Girl, Boy, 
Her Mother, Father, the Other Boy, the Boss 
Indeed, we have generated so much discussion 
that some one has suggested, "Let's make it 
the Other Boy's story.""How about switching 
the parents around, making them the Boy's?” 
Mathematically, there are almost an infinite 
number of combinations and, hence, situation 
ideas in a diagram of this kind. Especially 
if changes or substitutions are made. Sup- 
pose, for instance,we kept the boy and girl & 
substituted another girl for the Other Boy, 
and then switched the background to Germany 
or Korea. The Other Girl might be a glamor- 
ous spy. The Boss might be the Boy's Gener- 
al, or his Section Chief in Intelligence, & 
the Mother and Father might be switched in- 
to a couple of Communists. 


There is literally no end to the opportu- 
nities, if you play the game of "Suppose” & 
start switching around. The only thing that 
you need to keep in mind is that basic pat- 
tern: an MC, a Problem, Conflict, a Decisive 
Action and a Satisfying Outcome. If you re- 
tain all of these each time, you will "cut- 
off-a-plot" every time you fill out the out 
line. It may not be a strong situation, or, 
for you, or the readers you have in mind, 4 
plot with wide appeal. But it will be asto- 
ry for you to accept or reject. 


Two things I would commend to your atten- 
tion. First, this is the point at which the 
professional writer pauses to think out his 
percentages. Is it "commercial", he asks? A 
commercial plot is one that will unmistaka- 
bly appeal to a certain type magazine or to 
a@ universal audience. It is not an intellec- 
tual exercise, a sketch or a literary, plot- 
less characterization. Or the professional, 
again, may ask himself, is it a "difficult" 
story to tell? One that requires so much in 
technical skill a writer would be wiser, in 
the long run, to think up an easier one? 


Second, never forget that a story ise de- 
veloping relationship. If you start to tell 
a story about the conflict of two women ov- 
er one man, you must not just state the con- 
flict, or show it at the high point. It is 
a changing relationship. For example,I have 
recently been analyzing a long novel. It is 
about the relationship between a man and wo- 
man who met by chance, became interested in 
each other and met and separated a numberof 
times over a period of 25 years. She was a 
beautiful, mysterious, enigmatic character. 
The man wes in each encounter trying to de- 
fine her, understand her. The reader knew a 
secret, that she was in love with the man & 
would surrender to him in 4 minute. But e- 
vents kept them apart, made him suspicious, 
even while he was in love. The story was a4 
picture of an expanding, constantly changing 
relationship. The author did not wholly un- 
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derstand this underlying pattern. He was in- 
terested in a "gimmick". Therefore, his sto- 
ry did not hold together, became confused. 


To sum it up, there is no single formula, 
that will make you a successful story-tell- 
er. But a lot of technical devices, such as 
the few I have described here, will help you 
to understand and accomplish the job you've 
got to do. And if you become interested and 
watch what happens to people; if you try to 
find out why and how, and what happens when 
strong characters collide; if you appreciate 
what a "situation" is (when a character has 
to choose between two alternatives) you are 
on the way to being a story-teller. and if 
you get that far, you will begin to see how 
these short-cuts and technical tools assist 
you to say what you have to say. We can on- 
ly add that we know the road will be rough, 
but there is a great satisfaction in knowing 
that you have some sense of craftsmanship & 
that to the extent of your abilities people 
created by you live. Beyond that, not every- 
one can shoot the course in par or better.. 
But that's no reason for going out & shoot- 
ing one’s self. Even the President of the USA 
feels pretty good when he breaks 90! So can 
you when you get a $25 check. Actually, your 
craftsmanship may be a lot better than that 
of one of those guys who pulls down a $1,200 
piece of paper from the SEP! In your class, 
you rate just as good. Remember that! 


SOME REPORTS ON MARKETS 





Cerfboard, Bennett Cerf, #THIS WEEK, 420 
Lexington ave., NYC 17. Periodically stages 
a column of prize puns. He pays $10 for ev- 
ery “original pun printed in future” round- 
ups. To repeat, this is an occasional edit- 
ed column that uses about ten contributions 


at the whim of the editor. 
if you happen to hit it. 


But is ten bucks 


TOPPER, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 1l,ill., 
is now entirely "staff-written” or reprint- 
ed materiel used with permission. The Buhai 
pubis ehing Co. took TOPPER over "about fit- 

een months ago.” All mss. on hand were re- 
turned, even those without return postage or 


envelops, "because we felt it had been toss 
ed around so long." 


Recently, the editor of the Bulletin pub- 
lished by the Catholic Poetry Society of Amer 
ica, referred to their waynticate” tor poems 
Published in SPIRIT. We asked for further de- 
tails. John Gilland Brunini, editor of SPIR- 
IT, very kindly replied at length. Part or 
his remarks must remain off the record. But 
general idea was to make a selection of po- 
ems available to Diocesan newspapers to pub- 
licize SPIRIT; to give its poets wider cir- 
culation; and to help the local church pap- 
ers to lift the level of poetry and appreoi- 
ation of it among their readers. Poems thus 
reprinted are protected by the SPIRIT copy- 
right. It is unfortunate that this fine ser- 
vice has caught on ogg | and so costs the 
Society more than the ga ley “pulls” and the 
mailings. So poets benefit only as above. 


NEWS AT WCS HOUSE 





Many readers have expressed interest inthe 
"personals" about Bill, Elva and Billy. So 
we are mentioning a few of our activitiesin 
the past few months. In spite of two months 
in which the sun rarely shone forafull day 
at a time, and the wind rarely stopped blow- 
ing (we will not express our thoughts about 
the 20 inches or so of rain!) we began sow- 
ing our garden the last week in April. The 
asparagus and rhubarb were bulging then, and 
the last of our parsnips disappeared. 


Elva judged (one of three) the poetry con- 
test of the Boston Manuscript Club. Bill is 
now a member of the executive committee for 
the Lunenburg Community Council and also the 
chairman for at organization's explorative 
committee regarding a possible community find 
Billy, despite absences from school by rea- 
son of colds, is doing very well in school. 
He was a dancing Indian in the Grade 2 nun- 


ber for the teachers' benefit entertainment 
for the schools. 


TIPS AND NEWS IN THE MAIL 





"Pee Wee" Reese, big league ball player am 
the Brooklyn ers team has some good ad- 
vice for writers in the new shiny The Little 
Leaguer Magazine. He says he learns his job 
or ferns @ crack shortstop by three methods 
(1) IMITATE, (2) THINK, (3) PRACTICE. apply 
that to writing. There is really a lot ofi- 
deas in that brief suggestion. Try it. 


Here is a word to the wise. The CurtisCour 
ier picked it up first. 

Wordy writing is always bad writing. How can we make 
our letters better? N. W. Ayer & Son, the big Philadelphia 
advertising agency, offers these few glaring — but actual — 
examples of ungrammatical, careless writing: 

past history (all history is past) 

equally as good (either suffices) 

will be announced J/ater (later is superfluous) 

general consensus of opinion (consenus equals the doubly 
redundant phrase) 

The italicized words in the following expressions are also 
redundant, and should receive the editorial sickle: 

close proximity, final outcome, continue on, necessary 
requisite, undergraduate student, assemble (or attach) to- 
gether, quite unique, may (or might) possibly, but neverthe- 
less, throughout the whole of, every now and then, mutual 
advantage of both, square in shape, few in number, and more- 
over. 


THOUGHT & ACTION, an ambitious mimeo mag- 
azine at encouraged inexperienced writers, 
has ceased publication unexpectedly. We re- 
gret its departure. Full time jobs and part 
time editing proved too big a task. Refunds 
on unexpired subscriptions will be made. ac- 
cepted mss. have been returned. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE, 434 So. iiabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, ~, aliiea with Christian Writers 
Institute, issues a l2-pagé Yrolder rep neous. 
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THE FICTION WORKSHOPS 





The Flashback discussion in the last issue 
drew a lot of interest. Nearly a dozen per- 
sons wrote in to comment on Miss Hendrickson 
entry. I am reprinting it below and then of- 
fering some of the comments. 


"The last bit of furniture had been carr- 
ied out. lirs. Hill walked slowly through the 
empty rooms. "Another chapter ended)’she said 
eloud. "A woman takes on two lives when she 
marries. ‘Whither thou goest I will go,/isall 
too true. But I wish Tom's new position did 
not mean jumping to the other end of th cam 
try.” 


"They had been so happy here. It had been 
more than four walls and a roof. It was a 
home. Around this fireplace they had gather 
ed congenial friends. From these windows they 
had watched the Hudson in allof its varying 
moods, There ley her lovely garden upon which 
she had lavished so much love and care. The 
white birches sighed softly, and rustléd in 
the summer breeze. The warmth of their love 
had invested every part of this place with 
beauty and vibrant life. A sharp pang of re 
eret shot through her. Could any new house 
mean as much? 


"She shook herself free of these fruitless 
longings, resolutely locked the door & went 
down to the waiting taxi. "Vhere to, Ma' an" 
the driver said. "The railroad station. Des- 
tinetion, San Francisco." 


The question of where this flashback is to 
be placed in the completed story was raised 
by Mildred Revercomb. She did not feel that 
the problem was dramatically interesting e- 
nough, and that the sentiment alone wouldn't 
carry it. That is a good tactical point. I 
also was glad to see she wondered whether a 
character was thinking out loud so a reader 
might hear. Is the author using that device 
too obviously? Miss Revercombd also suggests 
that the final sentence is too "glib". Oth- 
ers thought so, too. 


Mertis Everly Barton felt the first ideas 
were a bit Seti ted. She would cut that line, 
"A woman takes on two lives"—, She would 
mention San Francisco kere and avoid an un- 
natural reference to it later. Mrs. Barton 
expressed what others felt: the sincerity & 
feeling in the second peragraph. 


Bessie H. Hartling liked the way Mrs. Hill 
is revealed as a Gheracter by her "reflect- 
ing through meditations and reminscences” & 
the fact that the reader can identify herself 
with the MC. Faye Nightingale questioned in 
an amusing way whether "normal people go a- 
round talking out loud to themselves in emp- 
ty rooms.” She also thought the second pare 
graph would have been more effective if evoo 
ative images were used instead of flat state 
ments. I would point out that Miss Hendrick 
son has written in terms of the senses, and 
has used words that convey strong feeling.a 
very important factor. 


Sue Magee praised the feeling of "loneli- 


ness”, but put her finger on a key thought. 
"Perhaps I do not understand the true mean- 
ing of 'flashback', but to me this excerpt, 
I believe, is more in the nature of a remi- 


niscence than a flashback.” I am glad we've 
got that distinction pinned down. Twice we 
have had workshops on flashback and transi- 
tion and each time we have got for the best 
entry a reflective item rather than the real 
thing. 


Mary Bes suggests this is probably a 
"warm up at the author needs to give her 
greater confidence, but which eventually she 
could eliminate from the story. It is diff 
cult to make positive statements along this 
line on a fragment of a story. But her the- 
ory in general is sound. Mrs. Billings also 
offers another very constructive thought: 


"If in her planned development of the sto 
ry it seemed necessary, she could have per- 
mitted the MC to look back from the taxi and 
"think these thoughts’. But if the story is 
to be of the new home and new life, why not 
start nearer the climax? If a flashback ap- 
pears to be required, let it come there. The 
story then would have more 'drive', a surer 
course.” That is eminently true. It brings 
out the whole question of whether the auth- 
or needed a flashback or the relatively weak 
device of reflection. Before she starts the 
story she should think through this matter, 
and answerea lot of fundamental questions a- 
bout the basic functional design of her sto- 
ry. 


Mary adds; "I like the feeling in the frag 
ment. The MC seems to be the pleasant sort, 
the type of character I like to meet in sto- 
ries. I hope Miss Hendrickson sells the sto- 
ry and I get a chance to read it.” And so we 
all. 


Florence Anderson suggests that what isnow 
merely reflection might well be built up in- 
to a genuine flashback involving a remember 
ed scene. This could act as a plant for the 
husband or some other character who will be 
seen in action later in the story. A good 
idea. 


Bill Heusinkveld liked the "good job this 
fragmen oés in painting pictures." But he 
wonders if the "reader should not feel much 
greater impact and see people living in the 
house: the time the Gates were over and the 
four of them listened to election returnsin 
front of the fireplace...are there children? 
If so, the house will be filled with memor- 
ies. The washbasin and the sight of red blood 
from Judy's cut finger mingling with the we- 
ter could not be erased from her mind...The 
babies going up the stairs in their nighties 
eeeThese and dozens of other nostalgic pic- 
tures would bring the reader much closer to 
Mrs. Hill. And he will wonder with her ifeny 
new house can mean so much." Bill liked the 
"feeling of resolution as she left the house 
and the author has done a good job in making 
the reader feel with Mrs. Hill, but yet not 
giving us the idea that she is sorry for her- 
self." 


Of course in a workshop the author is neo 





esearily limited in wordege. This is e handt 
cep we have to face (oh, for more subscriptions 
more time and a better medium. A cry echoed 
by many editors). But it also is an excell- 
ent testing experience for writers, similar 
to the one they will have to face when they 
start writing for commercial editors having 
to make artistic compromises with the front 
office's all-important columns of paid advs. 


My own feeling about this workshop itemis 
about what the contributors have stated and 
enlarged upon. It represents a fine advance 


for a writer whose experience has been with - 


prose or factual writing mostly. But inter- 
esting as it is, it demonstrates the needof 
even better writing for the commercial level. 


The May Workshop. A Dramatic Scenario. A 
number oF good dramatic scenarios were sent 
in this time. One I would have printed, but 
the subject was so repugnant I could not use 
it and the very important medical theme was 
not "sola" to the editor. Two others missed 
because they merely clipped ea good opening, 
then limply summarized the plot in dull and 
generalized manner. 





The biggest handicap generally apparent in 
all the scenarios was that the editor had to 
take so much on trust. The plot was summar- 
ized. It is difficult to write ea "dramatio” 
scenario, but it requires in a brief space, 


telescoped, the same good sense of perspec- 
tive and proportion that the whole story has 
to heave. That is why these thumbnail exper- 


iments are so valuable. They make you use a 
few words with exceeding wisdom. They teach 
you to value every word and utter it with a 
great deal of care. 


Now here is the prize-winning scenario. It 
is longer than necessary. The author should 
heve written more tightly and used the sav- 
ed words more carefully for more important, 
merchandising purposes. But it is a good try 
that gives you plenty to constructively com- 
plain about. So go to it. Send in your com- 
ment—before July 10th. 


DRAMATIC SCENARIO 





By BILL HEUSINKVELD 





Dave's heart is bucking more than a year- 
ling with a saddle on him for the first time 
as he watches the girl in front of himon the 
train to Cheyenne. She is beautiful with the 
freshness of a cool rose in the land of sun- 
seared sagebrush. Julia is traveling with her 
father and a suitor, Paul. 


Dave is gled he took this train because of 
Julia, but hates the purpose of the train— 
for it is a Buffalo Excursion Train, run for 
the sole purpose of exterminating the great 
animals for the amusement of the passengers 


Dave is unable to keep silent as Paul elab 
orates on the great sport they are about to 
to enjoy, and tells them what the buffaloes 
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mean to the Indians and asks why they arein- 
dulging in senseless slaughter. 


Paul angrily asks why he is on this train 
if he feels like he does, and Dave explains 
that he has to get to Cheyenne as quickly as 
he can. 


Moments later, a drunk accosts Julia. Paul 
tells her to ignore him, but this only makes 
the man louder. Dave, getting up, knocks the 
hunter down and sends him to the other endof 
the car. Paul, reddening, tells Dave to mind 
his own business. 


The cry, "Buffalo herd.” echoes through the 
train, and Dave grabs Julia, and takes herto 
the front of the train. She is not missedin 
the excitement, and as they go through sev- 
eral cars, the eager hunters are loading up 
their Sharps anc Henry rifles, and knocking 
out the glass in the windows. 


The vast herd of Buffalo is grazing peace 
fully on the plain. But as the air is fill- 
ed with gunfire, the herd is decimated. The 
train stops while the hunters cut off the en- 
imals' tongues. Juiia, revolted at the sight, 
buries her head on Dave's chest. Dave kiss- 
es her anc she whirls angrily, going back to 
Paul. When he goes back to the car, Paul is 
loudly proclaiming what a great hunter he is, 
and his eyes blaze with triumph. 


At Cheyenne, Dave picks up his wagon, pre- 
paring to drive south, when Julia's father, 
hurrying after him, asks if they can go too. 
Dave agrees. 


about 50 miles south of Cheyenne they run 
into a herd of buffalo. The animals part for 
wagon. Paul, flushed with his success on the 
train, wants to shoot from the wagon. Dave 
explains that the smell of blood might excite 
the beasts which normally would make room for 
the wagon. 


They have gone through the herd, and camp 
for lunch, when Dave looks up and sees that 
Paul has gone. He gets the others in the wag- 
on and goes back after Paul. They find him in 
the middle of the prairie, shooting away at 
the buffalo. The herd is getting restless & 
moving toward Paul. Dave shouts at him, tell- 
ing him to keep perfectly still, but the herd is 
surging slowly, like a great brown surf. 


Dave is driving toward Paul, when Paul in 
terror breaks, running for the wagon. This 
action sets the herd moving faster, and they 
can barely pull Paul on. "All right,” shouts 
Dave, "You wanted to shoot buffalo. You had 
better get busy, or we'll lose our necks!” 


Paul is petrified, and freezes. Finally, he 
manages to get- some shots out, but these on 
ly excite the herd more. Knocking him out.. 
Dave manages to turn the thundering herd, & 
pull away. The look on Julia's face tells him 
it won't be long before she is the mistress 
of his ranch. end. 
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THE MONTH'S NEW BOOKS 





THE EDITORIAL DIRECTORY. Jack Galub. Galub 
u shing Co. ; - This is not a writers 
market list in tne ordinary sense. But what 
information it gives is very helpful. "Com- 
plete editorial blueprint” of the magazines 
listed is the aim. [t is certainly achieved 
well in a small amount of space. a detailed 
description of the magazine's reason for be 
ing and the type of readers is combined with 
the physical statistics. a WRITERS' BOCi CLUB 
Selection. 





SIX mE TO WORDS OF POWER. Wilfred Funk.. 

e « Another in the length- 
nine list of books by this publisher-auth- 
or about words and their meaning. He knows 
how to make words pay off. a reference. 


PLOTS THAT SELL TO TOP-PAY MAGAZINES. Charles 
Simmons. Wilfred Funk. $2.95. There isa lot 
of practical wisdom in this little book. He 
certainly chops to pieces some of the mark- 
et tips offered by writers' magazines and a 
well known writer about writing. However, he 
handles the 30 "basic plots” he illuminates 
more from the angle of the non-creative ed- 
itor critic than the creative writer. This 
is a thin distinction and criticism, but it 
is nevertheless a valid one, as many profes 
sional writers will readily recognize. 


PROFESSIONAL SHORT STORY WRITING. William By 
ron Mowery. Thomas rowe 0. $3.50. In 
this book an author-teacher seeks to creat- 
ively aid writers. There is much good mater- 
ial here. But the author in his first words 
falls into the grievous error of belief that 
only practicing authors can adequately teach 
creative writing. and while commenting on a 
common confused use of terminology, he does 
his share in this respect. But writers will 
learn a great deal from this book, in spite 
of a tendency toward professorial circumlo- 
cutions. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 


WILLA CATHER LIVING. Edith Lewis. alfred a. 

op elightful, personal, beau- 
tifully written life of a great author by a 
friend and constant companion throughout her 
working lifetime. Don't miss it. A WRITERS' 
BOOK CLUB Selection. 





WILLA CATHER. E.K.Brown & Leon Edel. Alfred 

° opt. e0O. The more formal autobiogre 
phy by a university professor; completed by 
his friend, and able critic. This is compe- 
tent appraisal; but it is limping prose be- 
side Miss Lewis' limpid poetry”. 


GOD OR CAESAR. Vardis Fisher. The Caxton 

rinters. 00. Sub-titled "The Writing of 
Fiction for Beginners”, that is one certain 
thing this book most surely is not. It is a 
mixture of unconventional ideas, the authors 
miscellaneous beliefs, opinions, prejudices, 
and collected nuggets of reading. It's most 
certainly not for the inexperienced reader. 
One cannot easily forgive the author for in- 
troducing personal & controversial issues— 
concerned with the failures of his own books, 
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STAGECRAFT & SCENE DESIGN. Herbert Philippi. 
Houghton n Co. « An unusual, and 
very thorough workbook for backstage stage- 
managers, stagehands and the like including 
lighting and property hands. It tells work- 
ers on the high school, university and com- 
munity theater level practically everything 
they need to know. The cataloguing & visale- 
ized reproduction of uncounted types of fur- 
niture, architectural forms and cecorative- 
motifs alone make it almost priceless. 


PLAY PRODUCTION FOR AMATEURS. Eric Bradwell. 
eorge Allen win gland). Distributed 
in U.S. by the Macmillan’Co. 32.50. Helpful 
discussion of production of a play from the 
first urge to the first performance. Simi- 
lar in content to "CREATIVE DRAMATICS” (for 
children) by WCS Family member, Frances Dur 
Land, (See: FEB. Tue, Both are good, but 

ffacmillan brought a limited number of cop ies 
of this over in sheets and bound them here. 





TRAINS ROLLING. H.A.McBride. The MacmillanCa 
goeUU. aA picture book anthology of articles 
originally printed in three "rail" magazines 
Several american roads, one in Morocco, Ger- 
many and Spain are covered. An unfortunate 
title which won't please Zuropeans, refers to 
a railroad "On Our Side of the Elbe". This 
is obviously "dated" now and makesus ameri- 
cans sound like empire builders of the worst 
sort. This is publishing distinctly—not at 
its best. Railroad "fans" will like it. 





THE NATURAL SUPERICRITY OF WCMEN. 

Ontagu. The Macmillan Co. $3.50. Of course 
we women knew it all the time, but it's nice 
to have it confirmed by one of the opposite 
sex. I doubt, however, if the book willcon- 
vince many men. It has too many figures init 
that can be argued both ways. This makes for 
dull reading & lays the author wide open to 
"prejudiced males". But it contains a great 
number of interesting facts & observations, 
that should be called to the attention ofau- 
thors of both sexes. Mr. Montagu might well 
have given more space to showing women howto 
use their superiority for the benefit of mar 
kind. The book is serious, not humorous, in 
its treatment. E.R. H. 


ashley 





A VAGRANT > W. Somerset Maugham. Double- 

ay Oo 6 persistent fear of Maugham is 
that he will outlive his usefulness as an au- 
thor. Therefore, he refuses to write novels, 


short stories or plays. It is pathetio, how- 
ever, to see him attempting the casual lit- 
erary essay, which brings out all of his un- 
lovelier character-traits and traps him un- 
kindly in the very sand-trap he would avoid. 
Writers, apparently, must continue to work. 


The EAITER BOOK CLUB will gladly handle 
your orders, and allow you a Book Div- 
idend pe your own choice on every 6 books, & 
all books are sent postpaid: 


Bo cen Beary us to serve you quicker when 
give the names of title, author, pub, 


ite correctly. Otherwise there 1s a delay in 
our ook-up" department. 
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YOU SEE THE FUNDAMENTALS EVERYWHERE 





It always helps to see the universality of 
fundamental principles when they are re-af- 
firmed by several authorities and from dif- 
ferent angles. Bill wrote the technical ar- 
ticles on page 9/12 primarily because he'll 
be teaching short story writing in June, at 
the Phila. Regional Conference. But after- 
werds, he happened upon the suggestions of- 
fered by the editors of TRUE STORY to writ- 
ers for the recently close ,J00 contest. 
The parallel is striking. 





Fred R. Sammis, editor-in-chief, led off. 
"It ts a story contest, not a literary con- 
test,” he said. "We want stories that speak 
to the heart because they come from the hearts 
of those who lived them.” His tongue possi- 
bly was in his cheek when he added, "No pro- 
fessional writer can imitate these powerful 
revelations.” But he continued that stories 
are built out of "memories of supreme happi- 
ness, emotional crises and problems, unusu- 
al situations” that are profoundly moving. 


He also underscored the human relations & 
plotting from thorough knowledge of individ- 
ual persons that Bill stressed. "The circun- 
stances of each life, the emotional forceof 
each personality, is different. and yet, be- 
cause we are all human beings, we face nec- 
essarily the same problems to some degree & 
whatever is true and honestly spoken from an- 
other heart quickens our sympathies, broad- 
ens our understanding and serves as a guide 
to life.” There certainly is one of the big 
fascinstions of fiction. 


The parallel was even stronger when Vinee 
ia Venable Rapp. the contest editor, empha- 
size e fundements of a "True Love Story." 
"Every time you make a decision and face the 
consequences you live a story," she stated. 


"If you can tell us why you made your deci- 
sion, what you thoug and felt during that 
experience and afterward, you will have ac- 
tually written a true story of value to oth- 
er resders." 


Then she discussed what constitutes a sit- 
uation. She stressed in terms ofa specific, 
dramatic problem the two alternatives every 
character meets. An unmarried mother...must 
decide to keep her baby or let him be adopt- 
ed. The girl with a past, to reveal, or hide 
it from the man she loves. The unhappy wife 
to sticktoorleave her husband. The only ac- 
tual difference between Confession problems 
and those in Slick magazines is that the Con- 
fession situation is likely to be more bare 
and intensified to the point of melodrama.a 
Slick handles it with more sophistication & 
suave polish. 


"Every life has its problems, its lessons 
in growing up...Perhaps you have had to cope 
with a meddling mother-in-law, etc., etc... 
If this has been your lot, tell us what you 
have learned. and don't forget the love sto- 
ries," Miss Rapp added. "when we read anoth 
er's love story we recapture memories of our 


own happiness, renew our own pledge of devo 
tion. Love is the greatest experience youcan 
share." You see, she stresses the identifi- 
cation of the reader with the MC and the re 
sults of reading fiction. She refers to the 
"blessed magic of love, its wonderful power 
to transform our characters and make us bet- 
ter than we were.” We may or may not agree, 
that Confessions exert this marvellous pur- 
gative and redemptive effect on readers. (A 
writer must believe in his story and his me 
dium eat least while he is writing it.) But 
we can see that that perspective on life is 
one of the fascinations of fiction. For a 
little while we can look down on life, even 
as God does, and see the mistakes that oth- 
er people make, and how they go about doing 
something toward correcting them. We enter- 
tain ourselves according to our lights, and 
at the same time, perhaps unconsciously, al- 
ter the shape and color of our personalities 
our character and our ideas. 


Then Miss Happ adds a paragraph that each 
writer, be he beginner or professional, can 
and should learn by heart. She says: 


Whichever of these life experiences you feel has 
been most meaningful to you, whichever is most 
vivid in your memory, whichever you feel should 
be told—that’s the one for you to tell. Once decided, 
think over the experience until you can remember 
every detail of it—exactly what the people looked 
like, how they acted, what they said, and how they 
made you feel. Remember the scenes, where and 
when they took place, and the sights and the sounds 
that come to your mind as you remember. Think it 
over until you feel as if you were living it again. These 
details are what make the story uniquely yours. 


The only difference between the rank ama- 
teur who seeks to sell a "true" story and a 
professional is that the latter makes a bus- 
iness of persuading the reader that he feels 
this way about every story he writes. More 
than a business, because he is suchacrafts 
man he convinces the reader and, sometimes, 
even himself. In other words, he is not in- 
sincere. In spite of the boastful, insincere 
articles by big name writers that the writ- 
ers' magazines sometimes publish ("I just o- 
pen my typewriter and write the tripe"—) a 
good writer doesn't beat his shoulder & say 
"what a big boy am I!" when readers come up 
to him and remark, "You made me feel as ifl 
were actually there and lived that scene."0n 
the contrary, he merely thanks God he some- 
how had been able to muster the craftsmanship 
to make it seem convincing. Humbly, he is @ 
ware of the lie he lives each day ina great 
profession where he has to be part teacher, 
part minister or priest, and, yes, actor! 


Miss Rapp hints at this in her final sug- 
gestions. "\jhether it is something that hap- 
pened to you or to someone you know well try 
to tell it as a personal experience. Use"I" 
and "me". Try to make the reader see people 
as you saw them. Describe how they appeared 
to you ana how they made you feel. write 
simply as if you were talking to a friend.” 


That is the whole secret of the most con- 
trived, artificial story. You work like the 
devil to make it "true", to make it "live". 





REWRITE 


SOME NEWS AND COMMENT 


ALL FLORIDA, Dixon Stewart, Box 767, Cca- 
la, a. vigorous, enthusiastic and amus- 
ing letter from Dixon Stewart emphasizing a 
policy of Florida material from writers in- 
side the state. "There isn't a chance,” re- 
ports this indomitable booster,” in the fore 
seeable future that we will have any inter- 
est in articles or features of special inter 
est unless they are by, or about Florida peo 
ple and Florida topics. We are making avir- 
tue of being provincial and every line, and 
every picture in ALL FLORIDA lives up to our 
announced formla. Even the crossword puzz- 
les are bought from Florida readers and fea 
ture Florida words and locations." He says 
Florida is a gold mine and his big problem, 
right now, is to find space for all the copy 
he has on file. 


Proving, however, that you cannot prevent 
members of the WCS Family from contributing 
to good, though tightly controlled projects 
such as this one, our John R. Haberman, St. 
Petersburg writer, walked In cold and won a 
spot for a long series of historical fiction- 
alized features. We hope that other members 
of the WCS Family with suitable Florida an- 
tecedents, contacts or material will entice 
Mr. Stewart into accepting their stuff. From 
all reports by our undercover operatives he 
is a very nice as well as able editor. John 
has reason to think so: he got a voluntary, 
unsought for raise in pay! 


League of Vermont Writers. Summer Insti- 
tute, July 14 & loth. Members of Wcs Family 
have considerable to do with this activity, 
too. Mary Perkins is president, and two di- 
rectors, eet who sell short stories 
to the SAT. Be » and Tennie Toussaint, 
historical writer about Vermont, were re-e- 
lected at the winter meeting. For details é 
news of the summer conference, write: Vera A. 
Perkins, 242 So. Main St., Rutland, Vt. 


Doubleday & Co., Josephine T. Lees, Coll- 
ege Textboo ept., 575 Madis Ave., NYC 22. 
This is a new editorial department. 


Vanguard Press, &velyn Shrifte, pres. and 
Julian M er, editor, 424 Madison Ave., NYC 
17, have replaced James and Guy Henle. 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. We've 
cancelled our agreement w s rm that 
handles sample copies of magazines. It is a 
service, obviously, when readers may secure 
several magazines by writing to a clearing- 
house able to handle all orders. However, it 
is manifestly unfair to expect Little maga- 
zines having no advertising revenue, limit- 
ed press runs and no facilities for promot- 
ing large circularization campaigns, to com- 
pete on an equal basis with more commercial 
books. The profit is all one way. 





We have tried unavailingly to persuade the 
above firm to adopt more generous policy, 
Ge resR ct to small magazines. Failing, we 

ave wi rawn our patronage. 


CONTEST-LOVERS, TAKE YOUR PICK 


Swallow Poet Book award, Alan Swallow,267 
So. York St., Denver 10, Colo., offers $250 
for the best book of poetry, "of any length 
and without restrictions upon form, ocr sub- 
ject. This is an annual award. Closes; Sept. 
1, 1953. (Other entries may be pu shed on 
terms satisfactory to the author.) 


New a # Series. Swallow also offers pub- 
cation royaity basis to three books of 
poetry. These must be "first" book publica- 


tion mss. In case of unusually good mss. an 
additional number of awards might be made. 





Mr. Swallow has published six books in the 
above series, since 1949. He hopes to issue 
about 6 to 10 volumes per year in the future 
all told, with up to 6 being published in the 
New Poetry Series. "With very few exceptions 

ese two annual contests, plus follovw-unpub 
lication of poets he has previously introduc 


ead to the public, will provide his list ofpo- 
etry titles each year." 


New Poetry Series books will be limited (not 
Over 45 pages, including front matter) and, 
in addition, contest (annual) closes; Jan. 
1, 1954. 


QUATRAIN DIGEST, John De Stefano, 459 Home 
stea ve., Waterbury, Conn., a quarterlyis 
now "seeking more light verse. i.e will fea- 
ture a light verse section in each issue, & 


would like to print about 30 light quatrains 
in each issue." 


The CHRISTOPHERS, 18 East 48th St., NYC17, 
conducts @ monthly contest for what "one per- 
son can do" to help make the world Christi- 
an and a better place to live in. This or- 
ganization is Catholic, but Fr. Keller puts 
Christian principles ahead of proselytizing 
for any one sect. Non-Catholics frequently, 
it has been observed, win awards. 


The POETRY PUBLIC, L. R. Holmes, 377 Mears 
St., adron, Nebd., is a new little publice 
tion announced in POETRY. Main function: to 
"comb the magazines for outstanding poems & 
then to cite them." 


Chicago has followed the lead of Cambridge, 
Mass., and now has a poetry theater. POET'S 
COMPANY and POETS' THEATER, respectively, are 
the names of these Organizations. 


The Manuscript Club of Boston is compiling 
its own market file under the Teadership of 
Mary Sweetser. As a result the Club has re- 
ported a good year with some fine sales. No 
other project is so remunerative in propor- 
tion to the amount of work a writer or group 
puts into it. It is laborious, hard work, a 
seeming never-ending job. But it brings re- 
sults. We urge other clubs and writers con- 
stantly to undertake such projects. 





LIFE TCDAY, Sara Judson, Southport, Conn., 


is a e 3 hange in address. Bill Vinton 
reported 2 re) us. ou can do these 





RE@RITE 


YES, "WHATEVER HAPPENS IS BEST" 





In her colum, "Neture Notes,” which is an 
extremely popular feature in several Vermont 
newspapers, including the Bellows Falls TIMES 
Mrs. Lillian Stickney recently made a point 
that is helpful to writers. Discussing the 
theme that "whatever happens is for the best’ 
she told about a poem she wrote years ago.A 
poem she considered one of her best. It was 
curtly rejected with an impersonal slip. In 
the same mail "came an announcement ofa Ne- 
tional Contest for poems. I sent the poemin 
the next mail, entering the contest—and it 
was later declared the first prize winner. I 
received a sizable check. Later that same po- 
em was entered in a state contest by permis 
sion of the first contest sponsor, and again 
was winner of first prize.” 





It is true that one may theorize that the 
author often sends his mss. in a burst of en 
thusiasm to the wrong market. And that such 
incidents as the above are "pure luck". The 
various students of extra sensory perception 
& those of us who either have faith in anin- 
finite power working outside of men, or ev- 
en the mystericus activities of one's own & 
finite sub-conscious, would perhaps be will- 
ing to dissgree. However, 1 have seen writ- 
ers and others too often "kicked upstairs," 
to be willing to deny entirely that there's 
nothing of value for writers in Mrs. Stick- 
ney's experience or her philosophy. 


Most writers give up too easily. Cr fail 
to be inspired by such a rejection and spurr 
ed into analyzing their temporary defeat un 
til they become more discriminating and se- 
lective to the point where they storm other 
editors' ramperts and achieve an acceptance. 
On another page we have clipped 4 word from 
Gov. Hugh Grege of N. H. on the fundamentals 
of successful preparation and selling of the 
product, whether it be a state, a motorboat 
or ms. You would do well to ponder the Gov- 
ernor's remarks. and remember that it is u- 
sually that extra umteenth time you submita 
ms., when everything inside of you says it's 
no use, that a ms. sells, if it has proper- 
ly been groomed and is not just being "shot 
wild” at a barn door. Faith, faith in one's 
God, in one's product and one's self, isin- 
deed a wonderful thing. and all too rare in 
this valley of tears. To repeat, I don't mean 
blind faith, and neither did Mrs. Stickney. 


TIMBER! 


ELLERY QUEEN'S MYSTERY Magazine, 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., N » announces at it has, 
as of April 7th, bought BLACK MASK and will 
incorporate it as a section in a. It is 
further stated, "we plan to fil is section 
with the best hard boiled material available 
in the tradition of the old BLACK MASK. one 
of the best detective-story magazines ofits 
time.” Hammet, Chandler, Gardner is the type 
—"both original and reprint, from old hands 
as well as beginners. Lengths up to 10,000, 
longer if exceptionally good. Rates same as 
other EQMM material. R.1.P., BLACK MASK! 


ANOTHER GIANT FALLS! 








SOME TIPS TO START YOU OFF 





Julian Messner, Gertrude Blumenthal, 8 W. 
°» « Recently we received samples 
of the colorful circulars (many bookshops use 
them as envelop stuffers) that advertise two 
lines of teen age books published by Julian 
Messner. These are quality books that carry 
the endorsements of high grade book lists & 
clubs, reading circles, etc. 


Biographies. This is the longer list. It 
inolates modern personalities (FDR, Einstein 
and numerous others) as well as historical- 
ly famous men and women. There are many spec 
Cialized headings: public life, medicine or 
nursing, theater, aviation, science, and the 
like. A total of about 100 titles. Thirteen 
new biographies have just been announced. 


Romances. These combine a good story with 
authoritative facts about some career which 
should appeal to girls. As in the other ser- 
ies, several well known writers are includ- 
ed. Twenty-two titles are listed. Six new. 


Tip to Feature Writers. The Aviation In- 
dustry Is getting behind a big push to make 
the world conscious of its product. Special 
news-peg is the "SOth Anniversary of Power- 
ed Flight”. Programs throughout the year, & 
a very useful reference dooklet, "50 Years of 
Aviation Progress", which gives a very com- 
plete -in of aviation background are a- 
mong the projects. The material in the book 
let may be used without credit. It can beob- 
tained from the National Committee toObserve 
the 50th anniversary o owere 
& St- NW Washington 5-0-0 

AMERICAN POETRY LEAGUE, Marge B. Boswell, 
Membership, « Terrell Ave., Fort Worth 
4, Texas. June is the month this fine poet- 
ry group holds its annual competition, & in 
July (and January) it takes in new members, 
by invitation. Dues are only $2 for a group 
that holds all its meetings by mail & seeks 
to keep its standards in membership and work 
high. Mary O'Connor, the president, has am- 
bitions to give the members (50 new members 
this year) all she can, and she hes! and the 
other officers have given generously in tim, 
energy and experience. For several years we 
have given a number of free subscriptions to 
REWRITE for the Contest. Writers interested 

n the League's prizes, market lists, criti- 
cism, and publications, should write Marge, 
as above, requesting membership and stating 
in a brief resume what they've done in poetry. 


We shall be glad to recommend any WCS Fami- 
ly members on request from Marge. 


J. B. ca ppincot Co., Eunice Blake, East 
Washington Sq., adelphia 5, Pa. This is 


the new juvenile set-up, Miss Blake, for 15 
years at Oxford paveresty Press, replacing 
that legendary an stinguished editor, Hel- 


en Dean Fish, who has died. 





The controversy over the two competitive, 
& Gifferent, Webster dictionaries continues 
Sean O'Casey solved it: he has 6 brands! 








REWRITE 


A POET ASKS US ABOUT RIGHTS 


A poet asked us the other day about with- 
holding, reserving is the polite word, your 
rights in a poem for later book publication 
and possibly republication. As when you may 
have an opportunity for inclusion, either be 
for or after, in an anthology. That is tru- 
ly a difficult question to answer fora good 
many reasons. 





One reason of course is that if a poem is 
published and the copyright is not careful- 
ly protected, no amount of reserving can do 
you much good. EBxample: about the time this 
question was asked of us, two poetry publi- 
cations arrived the same day in the mail. A 
nicely printed magazine and one of the bet- 
ter poetry quarterlies, AMERICAN WEAVE, car- 
ries no copyright. Probably few editors are 
likely to snatch poems from it for reprint. 
But they could if they so desired,I think aA 
poem printed in such a magazine is practical 
ly in the public domain. Cn the other hand, 
mss published in The ARCHER, a mimeographed, 
attractive little magazine, are protected by 
the general copyright of all the contentsas 
announced on the inside cover page. (Not all 
magazines that claim to be copyrighted, are 
actually registered and their claim paid for 
in the copyright office. and some occasion- 
ally do not fulfill all the strict require- 
ments correctly.) 


Even when a copyright is properly set up, 
an author must see that the copyright is in 
his name, or assigned to him by the origin- 
al copyright holder. If all conditions, all 
the way slong the line, are not meticulous- 
ly observed, an originally sound copyright, 
therefore, can easily be lost. For instance, 
the Boston Herald, among many other papers, 
maintains a Sunday poetry column. It is en- 
tirely made up of reprints. The title & the 
author are given, but no reference is shown 
concerning the original publisher. Nor is a 
copyright statement included. This violates 
a sound copyright. an innocent third editor 
could pick up a poem in this column, reprint 
it and the author would have no recourse he 
could afford, to recover payment he might be 
lieve due him. 





The whole matter of reprints is confusing 
to the inexperienced. Some publishers in the 
book field are famous for their tough poli- 
cics in regards to reprinting. They require 
a peyment, which in the case of a big name, 
may be high, for every least “permission” e@ 
side from those requested by reviewers. But 
the average author will give away reprints, 
because he thinks it is an honor, or an op- 
portunity to be more widely read. An editor 
of a serious anthology is constantly amazed 
at the modesty of some authors and the arro- 
gance and repacity of others. 


To sum it up, I would suggest that a lit- 
tle study of the copyright law and a really 
good book such as tiiss Nicholson's Manualof 
Copyright" would be a healthy exercise. 


NEWS OF PRIZE CONTESTS AND AWARDS 


The Harper Prize Novel Contest, Elizabeth 

Tistman, Harper others, 49 East 33rd, 
NYC 16, opens on June lst. The prize is for 
an outstanding novel and is worth $10,000.4 
folder gives full details. The publisher is 
proud of the fact that several of the winn- 
ers have been literary discoveries, and al- 
so that other rights "play no part” in this 
award. An author has complete freedom of ar- 
tistic expression and may concentrate on the 
novel technique. Closes: June 1, 1954 


The Charles W. Follett Award, 1255 SouthWa- 
as ve., cago oO, e, Which consists— 
of $3,000 and a gold medal for a "worthy con- 
tribution to children's literature,” closes 
a month earlier this year; in the previous 4 
years aug. [st was the date. This yearit is 


July 1st. 


The VILLAGER, Contest Editor, Bronxville Wo- 
men’s Club, Bronxville, N. Y., offers: $60 
best short story (under 4,000 words); $50 ar- 
ticle (2,500 words); $35 poem. Original, un- 
published. Other mss. accepted and publish- 
ed during the year. Anonymous submission... 
Closes; Aug. 15, 1953. 


Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship, 2 Park 
St., Boston 7, Mass. Now 1s the time to get 
ready for this annual award, which closes on 


December 3lst of each year. Send for fuller 
details (a sample and outline is required). 





There are other fellowships, many in speci- 
al fields. Keep your eyes peeled for them. 


New York State Plays Project, Prof.aAMDrum- 
mond, eservoir Aveé., aca, N. Y. It is 
too late this year (Closes: May 3lst), but a 
contest is held annually for N. Y. State au- 
thors for short and full-leng plays (rur- 
@l settings). The mss. are read during sum- 
mer months. First prize of $50 and two hon- 
orable mentions of $25 are awarded in fall. 
The AM. AGRICULTURIST, Box 367, Ithaca N.Y., 
as a st of some of the earlier one-acts, 
which have been performed at the N.Y. State 
Fair. Prof. Drummond will send a Playwrights 
Notebook, if requested. why not other states? 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM IS WELCOME 





we have received numerous complaints that 
editors are holding mss. unduly long before 
making decisions. (A few snap them back, so 
quickly the author does not feel theyve ev- 
en been read!) Writers generally have little 
patience after 3 weeks, or build up a false 
hope that is not warranted always by passage 
of much time. 


One advantage of keeping accurate, detail- 
ed records is that you can catch the rhythm 
of a particular magazine. You also have the 
basis for a polite note to the editor, sug- 
gesting that pattern that has proved preva- 
lent over a period of months and so many msa 
might well be corrected. They won't bite! 





REWRITE 


REMEMBER THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 





A friend of ours has written us an amusing 
paragraph about contesting for poets. "For 
307," she says, "you can get a list of pos- 
sible and utterly impossible contests, many 
of which fortunately were over when I receiv- 
ed it. They offer everything from silver cups 
to gold keys, with now and then a dollar or 
two thrown in for luck. You wouldn't believe 
anyone with plenty to do could become hope- 
lessly involved...The requirements were fan- 
tastic. I have done everything from poems @ 
bout the state of Chio, to life on the alle 
gheny River, Indian legends and historical- 
ly keyed ballads. It sounds foolish, but it 
doesn't take much time and I do enjoy the re 
search. On the whole, I think most contests 
are a terrific waste of time and energy, but 
sometimes we just get into them because the 
rejection slips have been frequent and we at 
least feel that we are doing something that 
somebody is looking for. and that helps." 


Elva and I have the greatest sympathy for 
all writers in this hard battle of wits. It 
is necessary, espetially at first, for any- 
one to get in wherever he can. But it seems 
to me increasingly a writer needs to evalu- 
ate himself highly, not too highly. He must 
learn to strike a happy belance between ov- 
er-estimation of his true worth and the mere 
egotistical self-important snobbery that is 
foolish and self-isolating. 


Too many writers, however, tend to become 
under-estimators rather than swellheads. It 
is tragic to waste your substance on oppor- 
tunities that are not worthy of your talent 
or your imagination. Doing it too long will 
anchor you at such a low level. It is actu- 
ally a form of suicide. One settles for too 
small rewards of recognition and applause— 
from undiscerningly admiring friends. It is 
a fact that to some degree one must "think" 
big to achieve bigness. Every so ofter. each 
of us should take a looksee at ourselves to 
see where we are going. 


Brief Takes. Grove Press, 795 Broadway,.. 
NYC 3. (New address.) 





Bell Publications, 419 4th ave., NYC l6é.. 
(Formerly a subs ary of David McKay Co.is 
now controlled by Crown Publishers. ) 


Pyke Johnson, Jr. of Doubleday & Co. says 
that total sales of Russell Braddon's, "The 
Naked Island" are now 3, copies. (ie re- 
ferred to it in our last issue.) This casts 
further light on "first" books. The reviews 
helped not at all, but the book did achieve 
a "respectable", if not dramatic sale. New 
authors should count their chickens in very 
conservative figures. 


The point is, you have got to keep strik- 
ing while the iron is still warm, and if you 
talk the same language as some readers, you 
will gradually build a public. That's true, 


too, in any field. You've got to use sense, 
have faith, and keep selling your product. 


IDEAS ABOUT THIS AND THAT 





The Japan Society, Douglas Overton, Room 
368, Savoy Plaza, oth Ave. at 58th St., NYC 
22, is a source of data about the 100th An- 
niversary of the landing of Commodore Perry 
in Japan, which will be celebrated July 14th 
(the actual date on which he opened Japanto 
the Western world.) 





The YOUNG CATHCLIC MESSENGER, Geo.A. Pflaun 
publisher, 58 est oth St., Dayton 2, Chio, 
(11-14 years) buys most of its materials in 
the summer vacations, when the schools have 
no sessions. The firm also publishes inter- 
mediate and primary magazines. Pays well. So 
now is the time to prepare for this market. 
¥@ appreciate it being a subscriber for our 

WRITE. Quite a few big magazines stock it 
in their reference libraries. 





The Warranty You Sign as a Confession Au- 
thor. Practically all Confession magazines, 
in one form or another require you to signa 
statement similar to the one used by the ed- 
itors of TRUE STORY: 





"(1) The events in this story happened tome. 

(2) I warrant the events in this story are 
based on true facts that happened to someone 
else." 


Obviously these signed statements are not 
intended to rule out professional writers— 
despite the implication of "true to life” & 
actuality strongly emphasized in the titles 
Nor do they exclude fiction that might very 
well be true to life. 


"First Drafts only the Beginning.” after 
Ben ames ams Tragic dea a@ number of 
stories found their way into print concern- 
ing his methods of composition. One stated: 
"He wrote his first draft rapidly, at great 
length and not too critically, then revised 
slowly and arduously. iie figured that time, 
which he spent in revising his mss., was us 
ually about 4 times as great as the time he 
spent in original writing." (This is equal- 
ly true, if not an understatement, for that 
close friend of his, Kenneth Roberts.) Such 
statements are naturally very encouragcing to 
inexperienced writers. 








I have found that in writing fiction oth- 
er than short shorts and simple juveniles, I 
am most interested in the revision periods. 
In yanging up and polishing a rough draft.. 
Nevertheless, I do not encourage writers to 
count on this method as a saving grace. No 
writer should brag about the number of times 
he has had to rewrite. Whenone writes histo- 
ry in the manner of Messrs. Williams & Rob- 
erts, a lot of juggling is necessary. But I 
believe a lot of revision is unnecessary. a 
writer who has carefully thought his mater- 
ial out in advance, should only have to re- 
write to incorvorate the new ideas that in- 
evitably comeasastory grows because of close 
communion with the characters and action. a 


good writer does not_need to revise toomuch 
style". He says it "right" the first time. 





